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THE GOSPEL OF IDLENESS. 


We are glad to see that what we have called the 
‘Gospel of Idleness’—by which we mean the 
preaching of extravagantly short hours of daily 
labour, and numerous holidays in the course of the 
year, on the specious pretence of ‘ recreation’—is 
beginning to be spoken of doubtfully, if not 
absolutely repudiated. No one can reasonably 
find fault with a proper degree of recreation from 
labour, with a view to health and mental improve- 
ment. But all depends on devoting the hours 
and days of recreation to these objects. As far as 
we have been able to observe, reereation for the 
most part signifies loitering vaguely in the streets, 
drinking, and wasteful expenditure of means. 
Now, we cannot but consider this a hateful result 
of the movement for short hours, and an increasing 
clamour for holidays. Excessively hard work in 
any calling is bad enough, and not to be justified, 
but sheer idleness and mis-expenditure, without a 
compensating advantage, are worse. We are not 
to forget that the greatness of England was not 
produced by idleness, but by prolonged, earnest 
thought, the diligence which, each in his own 
sphere, maketh rich. Let visionaries say what 
they will, we knew that a period would arrive 
when the wastefulness of time and money arising 
out of so-called ‘recreation’ would begin to be 
repudiated as mischievous. In our own small way, 
we have spoken the truth on the subject, and are 
pleased to think that a most intelligent contem- 
porary, the Daily News, as follows, takes a view 
analogous to our own, 

‘The holidays which public opinion has begged 
employers to give to those whom they employ, 
are not productive of all the good which was 
expected ; and some employers, not moved by 
selfishness, say that such holidays, as they are 
used at present, lead to nothing but mischief, 
and that often of a permanent kind. A holiday 
to a number of working men and their wives, 
as it is seen in the imagination of amiable people, 
who know nothing of excursion trains, is a beau- 
Meee and idyllic thing. They look on it in 


connection with those wagon-loads of children 
whom they have seen, on a bright May morning, 
being driven away to Epping or Wimbledon for 
a picnic—with a lusty band playing airs, with 
the children shouting for pure delight, and the 
grave superintendent sharing out such lumps 
of cake as might provision a Carlist regiment. 
If the grown-up folks would only enjoy them- 
selves somewhat in this fashion, well and good. 
No one expects them to spend the day in 
the British Museum, It is something that they 
should be dragged away from the wearing mono- 
tony of their work; that they should inhale a 
breath or two of fresh air ; that they should have 
a whole day in which to cultivate the society of 
their neighbours and acquaintances. What if they 
wear picturesque garments, and march in proces- 
sion to the Crystal Palace ?—a little theatrical 
display can do no harm. Better still if they catch 
the early morning train to Brighton, and drink in 
the fresh air on the sands, and have a look at the 
Aquarium, before coming back, tired, and yet con- 
tented, to their own home. All this is very 
nice; but any one who has been present at 
the incoming of a Whit-Monday excursion train 
knows to what proportion of the passengers it 
can fairly be applied. Of course, a very consider- 
able number do know how to use such a holiday ; 
their account of it would probably delight the 
amiable persons we have mentioned above. But, 
on the other hand, the drunkenness which pre- 
vails among the weaker brethren—and sometimes 
sisters, we are sorry to add—is alarming ; and not 
the least distressing of its results is to send many 
an ordinarily steady workman off on a career of 
dissipation for many days to come. We do not 
speak of these things to denounce them in‘a 
Pharisaic spirit ; it is enough to state the fact, in 
explanation of the doubts expressed by some people 
as to the unmixed good of these multiplying holi- 
days. Those who actually go and thus abuse the 
opportunity granted them of innocently and health- 
fully amusing themselves, would probably not 
think themselves very much disgraced by- their 
conduct. “Ah, well, master,” they would say, © 
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“it’s all very well to talk; but it isn’t often we 
have a chance of taking a drop with a few friends ; 
and holidays don’t come often in our way.” The 
whole mischief of the situation lies in the fact, that 
these people simply look on a holiday as an oppor- 
tunity for thus taking a drop—a good many drops 
—with their friends.) They would regard the 
fashion in which a French or German family 
spends a holiday in the country as the very dullest 
of all possible performances. Now we are far 
from saying that, because a certain number of 
people misuse a public holiday, the holiday should 
be abolished; but the fact that it is misused is 
continually brought forward by mistresses, fore- 
men in public works, shopkeepers, and other 
employers, as the groundwork of their opposition 
to the ever-advancing liberty now claimed by 
those in their service.’ 

On the part of the press, this seems like a return 
to common-sense, and, in the interests of all 
classes, we hail it accordingly. We cannot offer 
a very ~<a experience regarding the wasteful- 
ness of holidays in the south, such as are above 
referred to, and to do so is unnecessary. What 
has fallen under our notice is sufficient. From 
Senne observation, we can aver that the letting 
oose of large masses of people from one or more 
days of ordinary industrial employment, has acted 
most injuriously on the ould, causing not 
only a loss of means, but implanting habits of 
idleness and depravity. For this extravagance in 
sheer idleness, the railways, with their huge excur- 
sion-trains, and the large river-steamers, are chiefly 
answerable. We could point to a small town, 
situated picturesquely on a river of historical 
interest, with surroundings the most tranquil and 
enjoyable, which suddenly, on certain days in the 
year, is thrown into a state of wild commotion by 
the arrival of fifteen hundred men and women, 
whose main object, apparently, consists in spend- 
ing nine or ten hours in riot and drunkenness. 
Instead of sallying forth to enjoy the beauties of 
nature, and benefiting by a day of fresh air and 
sunshine, the bulk of them spend the whole time 
in a, and, in reality, never see the 
neighbourhood at all. Then, what a scene ensues 
at departure! Crowds in a tipsy condition stagger- 
ing to the railway station. ion lying drunk in 
the perturbed thoroughfares, and carried to the 
train in barrows ; the native population, with but 
a handful of police, being meanwhile distracted 
with the undesired visit of the unruly excur- 
sionists. 

Bad enough all this in inland towns, but nothing 
to compare with the scenes on the Clyde, where, 
by means of numerous steamers, there occurs at 
certain seasons a frightful saturnalia. Landing at 
some tranquil arid beauteous spot, environed by 
Highland mountains, thousands of holiday excur- 
sionists spread themselves abroad, intent, for the 
most part, on the wildest revelry. The grounds 
of quiet villas are unceremoniously overrun. 
Dancing and carousing, shouts and execrations, 
salute the eye and ear; and the day of so-called 
recreation ends in a state of general disorder— 
waste indescribable, without 
a single redeeming advan Preachers of the 
onan of Idleness seein well, but we 
humbly suggest that their counsels are inapplicable 


to an existing state of things. Rational recreation 
from toil is an art, with which the masses gen- 
erally, we regret to say, appear to be unacquainted, 
and we see the consequences. W. ©. 


AGAIN BEHIND THE SCENES. 


THERE is a general notion that actors begin as a 
set of stage-struck youths, who get employment 
from managers of theatres by shewing off their 
capacity to recite passages in plays from memory. 
There may at one time have been cases of this 
kind—the speech of young Norval being a sort of 
test as regards rhetorical effect. We certainly have 
heard of a lad who imagined he could fill the part 
of Norval with advantage, finishing himself at once 
by the disregard of a full stop : 


My name is Norval on the Grampian Hills—— 


‘That will do, said the manager ; ‘you will not 
answer. Had the poor fellow only put a stop, or 
even the short pause of a semicolon after Norval, 
all might have been well. Except, possibly, amon 
strolling companies, such tests are not now h 

of. Acting is a matter of hard study, earnest 
thought, ingenious aptitude, and power of simula- 
tion—not a thing of rant and gesticulation. 

The provincial theatre may be said to be the 
school where the young aspirant usually picks 
up the rudiments of his education for the stage ; 
and as a rule, he gets his first engagement from 
a dramatic agent, and commences his career as 
‘utility.’ Having got little or nothing by way 
of instruction, the young actor has to look for- 
ward to rising in his profession as depending 
almost solely upon his own ability and exertions. 
If he speak low, he reminder 
from the gods to ‘s up. e be playing 
with a ‘star, and fails ¢ to support that dignitary 
with becoming power, he hears of it afterwards 
from both star and manager ; and though, poor 
fellow, he may be letter-perfect in his part, he has 
probably failed in the ‘ business.’ On the proper 
performance of this business, we may here re- 
mark, much of the success of a piece depends ; 
and it may almost be said that apart from the 
mere studying of the words of a play, the perfect- 
ing of the accompanying business is an art in 
itself. No actor, however great his memory be 
for the author's words, is admissible for any 
important piece until he is intelligently and 
mechanically perfect in the performance of such 
duties as the handing of a chair, the removal of 
his hat, cane, and gloves, and placing them care- 
lessly or otherwise on a table or sofa ; the positions 
he takes on the stage when addressing or addressed, 
or in passing to and fro; the exact place from 
which is enters, and that at which he leaves the 
stage. These and a hundred other apparent trifles 
are in reality indispensable for the success of a play, 
and the careful observance of which forms not the 
least important part of stage education. 

When, after considerable practice, the young 
actor has gone through the drudgery of utility- 
man (or man of all subordinate work), and, by 
various grades, has assumed the ‘réle’ of, say, 
walking gentleman ; and, if he has succeeded well 
enough to raise himself in the esteem of his 
manager or managers; and, better still, if he has 
become a favourite with his audiences, he turns 
his attention to London itself. There, partly 
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through a Dramatic Society, partly through the 
influence of friends, but chiefly from his own 
erseverance, he seeks to push his way. He is 
rovided with bills, in which his name figures 
in various parts, as performed by him in the 
rovinces. He has most likely had experience as 
Walking-gentleman, Heavy Ruffian, Lead, or Light 
or Low Comedy, &c. ese, together with his 
carte-de-visite, are the credentials that shew he 
has ‘taken his degrees ;’ and with them and a 
little influence at his back, our quondam ‘ utility’ 
of the provinces begins his metropolitan career, 


perhaps to ‘star it’ himself some day. 


Having in this way, little by little, got so far 
on in his career, and arrived in London, the actor 
looks about him in the neighbourhood of Bow 
Street, Covent Garden, and thereabouts, in search 
of one or other of the dramatic agency offices that 
are situated in that quarter. ‘Finding what he 
wants, he pays a fee, and enters himself as a 
candidate for performing in tragedy, comedy, opera, 
melodrama, farce, pantomime, or whatever else 
he considers to be his réle. It is quite a business 
affair. The offices in question do not, in out- 
ward aspect, differ greatly from what are seen in 
commercial concerns in the City ; the only varia- 
tion being that, instead of lists of shipping and 
commercial ledgers, there are gigantic albums full 
of photographs of applicants, and walls decorated 
with portraits of famous actors and actresses. 
When circumstances offer, the actor enters into a 
formal engagement to commence his duties at a 
specified date, and binds himself to abide by the 
rules and regulations of the theatre to which he is 
sent. Such engagements may turn out unhappily 
—various stoppages may be made on salaries— 
and ‘seasons,’ during which a livelihood is expected, 
may prove vexatiously short ; but for these and 
some other contingencies there is no resource. 
At London and other principal theatres, engage- 
ments are sometimes made for the run of a 
‘specialty’ or particular piece; but if the spe- 
cialty prove a failure, the actors and actresses have 
to submit to the most vexatious disappointment 
and pecuniary loss. How little the public know 
of the anxieties, and, it may be, the pinching 
poverty, endured by many estimable but unfor- 
tunate artistes in the theatrical profession ! 

The remuneration to performers ranges in sal- 
aries varying from about three shillings a week to 
a hundred pounds a night. The first sum is paid 
to children performing in pantomimes, Super- 
numeraries, or ‘supers,’ as they are termed, re- 
ceive from one shilling to 5h nightly, 
The payment of members of the corps de ballet 
— from fourteen to twenty-five shillings a 

ek. In London, managers pay higher salaries 
than those of the provinces; and the former will 
not hesitate to pay a good, though not particularly 
popular actor, fifteen pounds a week. A ‘ leading 
man’ (first waiking-gentleman) gets from three 
to five guineas in the provinces ; —— from 
— shillings to a guinea, In all cases, 
whether as regards actors or actresses, there is a 
tariff of fines for petty shortcomings, such as 
not being punctual at rehearsals, and these may 
amount to a serious deduction on weekly earnings. 
In exacting these fines, some managers are alleged 
to be severe, but we can easily understand that 
unless scrupulous discipline were maintained, the 
establishment would lose its credit. Of course, the 


great ambition of every performer is to rise to be 
a ‘star, which is equivalent to entering the aris- 
tocracy of the profession, with the envied privilege 
of being courted, instead of courting. Some stars 
of brilliant accomplishments realise a revenue of 
several thousands a year. Stars, but not of the 
highest magnitude, usually arrange to share the 
receipts of the house after the manager has taken 
astipulated sum; stars of eminence usually arrange 
for a clear half of the night’s receipts ; and in this 
way, certain extremely popular actors and singers 
of our day may occasionally net a hundred pounds, 
or even more, a night. 

Exposed to disastrous contingencies, and with a 
consciousness that powers, however brilliant, will 
some day decay, or be thrown into the shade by 
fresh competitors, actors and actresses for the greater 
em become members of dramatic societies, estab- 
ished for purposes of life-insurance. These in- 
stitutions are a vindication against the charge 
commonly brought to bear on professional im- 
providence. Of these really benevolent societies, 
there are the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund, 
which was instituted in 1760; Drury Lane The- 
atrical Fund, instituted in 1775, for the support 
of decayed actors and actresses of Her Majesty’s 
company of comedians, their widows and their chil- 
dren, and open to those only who have — in 
these two patent theatres; and the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund, instituted in 1839. All these 
institutions serve to protect and aid their sub- 
scribers in sickness, poverty, and trial; and wher 
we mention the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical 
Sick Fund Association, we have said enough to 
shew their inexclusiveness. In the words of our 
greatest humorist: ‘They are societies which 
include every actor, whether he be Hamlet or 
Benedict, or the Ghost, or the Bandit, or the Court 
Physician, or, in the one person, the king’s whole 
army. Be the path in the profession never so 
high, or never so low, never so haughty, or never 
so humble, these societies open their portals, and 
appeal to a class of men to take care of their own 
interests, to obtain their own right, to no man’s 
wrong ; so that when in old age, or in disastrous 
times, he makes his claim on the institution, he 
is enabled to say, I am neither a beggar, a vaga- 
bond, nor a suppliant ; Tam but reaping what I 
sowed long ago. The total capital of the General 
Theatrical Fund alone amounts at present to 
something near fourteen thousand pounds; and 
for a sum paid annually, much less than that 
charged by an ordinary life-assurance society, 
the actor may, at the age of sixty, retire on a com- 
fortable independence. Passing by, for want of 
space, that most excellent of institutions, the stage 
hospital,’ or Dramatic College, to which any 
poor actor or actress, who has attained a certain 

e, is eligible, we dismiss the subject of this class 
of dramatic societies by merely noticing the Dra- 
matic, Equestrian, and Musical Fund, by which, 
for a mere trifle laid by in health and strength, the 
actor is relieved in sickness, or enabled in poverty 
to travel distances in quest of new engagements, 
He is further relieved in various ways, when other- 
wise he might be crippled for want of funds. It 
helps him in life, and buries him at death. 

e come now to a remarkable association con- 
nected with theatrical affairs; it is an institution 
known as the Dramatic Authors’ Society; its 
object being the protection of the plays of authors 
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who are members, and for a common action in 
the securing of their rights. Every dramatist who 
has produced a play at a first-class theatre is 
eligible to be proposed as a member, the entrance- 
fee being nominal, and no further charge being 
made. Vader the Copyright Act, an author 
can establish a claim to a penalty of two pounds 
and costs for each representation of any piece 
played without his consent. The Dramatic 
Authors’ Society publish a list of pieces. This 
catalogue embraces not only the manuscripts of 
nearly every piece that has attained to any degree 
of popularity, but almost every modern tragedy, 
comedy, opera, melodrama, vaudeville, interlude, 
burlesque, or pantomime that is published ; leav- 
ing a manager who declines negotiations, to choose 
his season’s programme from only the standard 
tragedies and comedies of a date antecedent to the 
society’s inauguration, or to make arrangements for 
playing the pieces of men who are non-members 
of the society. 

Not uncommonly, it happens that where an actor 
or actress makes a hit in a certain character, as in 
the case, for instance, of Mr Sothern in Our Amer- 
ican Cousin, the manuscript is purchased, and the 
piece can be acted only by permission of the 
purchaser. This has been usually the case with the 
more recent successes; in other cases, the author 
receives a certain sum for each night during its 
performance. In consequence of the glut of manu- 
scripts London managers receive from authors of 
every grade, there might be no real necessity for 
the former to subscribe to the society ; but there 
is scarcely a provincial manager of note who is not 
on the society's books. 

In some cases, plays are written to the order 
of professionals and managers, and a certain 
sum paid to the writers before even the piece 
is produced. This, we believe, was the case 
with Bulwer’s Money. The prices paid to popular 
dramatists are very great, amounting to some hun- 
dreds of pounds. Managers not unfrequently have 
manuscripts in their possession which have been paid 
for, but which have not been, and probably never 
will be, produced. The society’s scale of charges 
to managers is, according to the class of theatre, 
either so much for the season, or so much per night, 
as follows: First Class—tragedy or five-act play, 
two pounds ; three-act drama, one guinea ; farce or 
burlesque, twelve shillings and sixpence. Second- 
class theatres are charged half of these sums, and 
third-class, a fourth. Nothing can be more thor- 
oughly illustrative of the fact that there is no 
friendship in business, than the stern, unbending, 
and uncompromising method with which the 
society carries out its arrangements. The rules are 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians; neither 
distress nor misfortune can ‘move it one inch from 
the determined purpose of its soul.’ The week’s 

laybills must be duly forwarded every Saturday 
i the provincial manager ; and woe to the luckless 
wight who fails to send with the bills the weekly 
fee. By the next post, he will very likely receive 
a sharp reminder, The society has been com- 
pelled to adopt very stringent rules and measures 
through the shuffling propensities of too many 
theatrical directors, who care not on whose brains, 
or, for that matter, bodies, they live, for the sake 
of a night’s receipts. Notwithstanding the untiring 
zeal, energy, and urgency of their proceedings, the 
society is defrauded yearly of hundreds of pounds, 


It is to be regretted that unscrupulous man- 
agers sometimes evade all rule. It has in some 
instances happened that an expert shorthand 
writer has been sent to take down the dia- 
logue of some new play. Translated into long- 
hand, it has subsequently been produced, and 
played long and successfully in some obscure 
country town, with only the title and names of 
the characters changed; the society, in the mean- 
time, remaining ignorant of the entire transaction. 
Changing the name of the piece and characters 
is a principle adopted invariably by small com- 
panies who are unable or unwilling to pay the 
fee, but who deem it possible their bills 
may meet the eye of the vigilant secretary 
through the dramatic news-organ, the Era. As 
the simplest means of avoiding claims, we find 
managers announcing—‘ The performance will con- 
clude with a favourite farce; characters by the 
entire strength of the company.’ No doubt, by 
tricks of this kind, managers in struggling circum- 
stances frequently escape payment for the use of 

rticular pieces. Yet, notwithstanding these draw- 

acks, the society for the protection of dramatic 
copyright is a successful and valuable institution. 
Through its agency, aged writers of plays and 
small pieces of different kinds which retain their 
popularity, are able to draw out existence with a 
degree of comfort which would not otherwise fall 
to their lot. 


WALTER’S WORD. 
CHAPTER XXIIIL—A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Ir is not very easy, even to the best of us, to own 
we are in the wrong, even when we are so ; but to 
sit silent under unmerited reproaches, is to obtain 
a moral victory of the very highest order. 

Walter Litton had been to blame in allowing his 
host to deceive himself as to the Philippa having 
been an accidental likeness of his married daughter, 
but he had done so solely in her interest ; the old 
merchant had laid great stress upon the undesigned 
coincidence; had tacitly, in fact, almost acknow- 
ledged his coming upon the picture in the Academy 
as a providential arrangement to turn his heart 
towards a reconciliation with his exiled child; and 
Walter, even ifleft to himself in the matter—and 
not, as we know he was, exhorted by another to con- 
cealment—would not perhaps have had the courage 
to undeceive him. It was a venial sin at worst, and 
had no selfish ends; yet, not only had a selfish end 
been imputed to him, and had he been punished 
for it, but others twenty times more blameworthy, 
and who had profited by his offence, had stood by 
in silence, while he was condemned. It was, as we 
have said, the bent of Walter’s mind, whenever the 
first gust of resentment had passed away from it, 
to seek for some palliation in those who angered 
him ; but in this case his charity could find no 
excuse for them. The old merchant himself, he 
did not blame; it was only reasonable that he 
should have ia to him a selfish motive for a 
deception which was otherwise inexplicable ; the 
reconciliation with the Selwyns had become so 
complete by this time, that he did not see ‘the 
join ;’ now that the thing had been effected, the 
actual circumstances by which it had been brought 
about were forgotten ; and besides, it was painful 
to him to revert to them. Moreover, Mr Brown 
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had been as clay in the cunning hands of the 
widow, for whom it was evident he entertained a 
warmer feeling than the aunt of one’s son-in-law 
usually inspires. He was an honest old fellow, 
with some worthy qualities ; and the young artist 
did not forget, notwithstanding his late calumnious 
words, that he had shewn himself friendlily disposed 
towards him. 

Nor did Walter feel the least animosity against 
Lotty: that there was some soreness in connec- 
tion with her conduct towards him, was but 
natural, but it did not rankle; he transferred, 
as it were, what wrong she had done him to her 
husband’s account, to whom he was already so 

‘ considerably indebted in that way. The menace 
which Sir Reginald had uttered when Walter had 
declined to give any promise as respected Litlian—a 
promise, by-the-by, which he had given to Lotty 
without the least compulsion—had been carried 
out to the uttermost. He could not but conclude 
that his ejection from Willowbank had been de- 
cided upon by Selwyn and his aunt long before 
it took place, and that it would have been 
accomplished that evening, somehow; the exhi- 
bition of the picture had happened to furnish 
an opportunity, but, in any case, one would 
have been found. Curiously enough, his feel- 
ings towards his former friend were not so 
bitter as against the widow; she had, it is true, 
obvious reasons for being hostile to him, first, 
because he had shewn himself indifferent to her ; 
and secondly, because she had matrimonial designs 
upon the old merchant, to which his presence 
would be more or less of an obstacle. He was not 
so ignorant of woman’s nature but that he under- 
stood how those two causes of dislike—which to 
mere masculine sense would appear incompatible— 
were cumulative; and so far he forgave her. But 
what he resented—nay, what he hated her for—was, 
that she, a woman, had joined with Reginald against 
Lilian. From what the latter had hinted, he knew 
that Mrs Sheldon’s designs upon Mr Brown were 
most distasteful to his daughter, and he felt that 
they would not be encouraged by Sir Reginald, as 
they obviously were, unless some treaty had been 
entered into between the two relatives, the nature 
of which it was not difficult to guess, If Mrs 
Sheldon should marry Mr Brown, her influence 
with him would doubtless be used to the utter- 
most to prevent Lilian from marrying anybody, so 
that Sir Reginald, by right of his wife, should be 
his sole heir. Walter did not go so far even in his 
thoughts as to accuse them of speculating upon 
her death ; though she was certainly delicate and 
ailing, and it was very doubtful if this expedition 
abroad would not do her more harm than good ; 
but it was clear that she was slipping into the 
hands of two persons, both of owerful will, and 
whose interests were diametrically opposed to her 
own. Moreover, she had acknowledged, with 
respect to one of them, that she looked forward 
with apprehension to bodily ailment, lest, through 
weakness, she should be unable to cope with him. 
‘We have no friend in the world, Mr Litton,’ 
she had said, speaking of her sister and herself, 
“but you.’ 

This was the consideration that pressed upon 
Walter’s mind, as he walked home that night from 
Willowbank, and pressed with such weight and 
urgency as made his own humiliation light indeed. 
That he loved Lilian, he no longer attempted to 


conceal from himself ; but it was at least with no 
selfish love. Many men, upon having had their 
social relations with a man like Mr Christopher 
Brown thus summarily broken off, would have felt 
themselves justified in acting quite independently 
of him with respect to his daughter; like détenus 
who have been harshly treated and imprisoned, 
they would have considered themselves no longer 
on parole. But it was not so with Litton. ie 
was a man of sensitive honour, and he could not 
forget that the old merchant had admitted him 
to his house, whether as guest or artist, upon 
the tacit understanding, that he would not 
abuse his position by wooing his daughter ; more- 
over, he had promised Lotty not to press a hope- 
less suit ; not to make Lilian still more wretched 
than she was by the confession of a love which 
could never be realised. He now knew, from her 
sister’s lips, that she returned his love ; but yet it 
behoved him to keep his word. 

His distress and anxiety upon her own account, 
however, were so extreme, that he determined to 
seek the advice of another as to some remedy for 
her position. Hitherto, he had held her asa sacred 
thing, aloof from others ; just as (it must be con- 
fessed) he had of old held Lotty ; and had never 
made her the topic of his talk even with honest 
Jack Pelter, although the latter was by no means 
ignorant of her existence, and had perhaps drawn 
his own conclusions with respect to the feelings 
that his young friend entertained towards her. 
Jack was not one to be curious in regard to his 
friend’s affairs, and the last man in the world to 
seek for information, where it was evident that 
confidence was withheld from him ; but he was 
also capable of taking in his friend’s welfare an 
interest, we donot say more lively than in his own, 
for to that he was too often deaf and blind, but one 
which would even lead him to take trouble, which 
was the thing he hated more even than the hang- 
ing committee of the Academy. Of Jack’s friend- 
ship, Walter stood in no doubt whatever ; it was 
only of his power to aid him in this matter that he 
doubted ; and yet, in the present strait, he felt that 
even if no aid should be forthcoming, but only 
sympathy, it would be very grateful to him. It 
could not be said that any actual responsibility 
rested upon him, and yet he had a sense of some- 
thing like it—of a weight that it behoved him to 
get another pair of shoulders, provided they were 
willing ones, to share. Bohemian as Jack was in 
his habits, and what is called ‘feckless’ as regarded 
his own affairs, Walter had found his advice, upon 
those matters in which he had consulted it, very 
sensible and sound; the only thing that made him 
pause, was the fear that Pelter might not handle 
this exceedingly delicate subject with due respect ; 
that the counsel he might receive would be couched 
in terms of raillery and ridicule, every word of 
which would have a barb for him; for his heart 
was sore. Nevertheless, he made up his mind 
to speak with Jack. The opportunity was not 
long in coming, for he found his friend at home 
and alone, swathed in an old dressing-gown that 
might have suited the Grand Turk, had he been 
forced to pay his debts, a smoking-cap upon his 
head, and in his mouth, a pipe so short that it was 
a wonder it did not burn his beard. Such was the 
appearance of the oracle he designed to consult, 
while the source of its inspiration was indicated by 
a huge tumbler of whisky-and-water. 
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‘What! back so soon, my lad, from the rich 
man’s feast, and with such an anxious brow!’ 
cried Pelter. ‘ Has his salmon, then, disagreed with 
you, or the cucumber ?” 

‘Something has disagreed with me, Jack,’ 
answered Walter gravely ; ‘but it was not the 
salmon, nor yet the cucumber,’ 

‘Perhaps it was the company.’ 

‘Well, yes; it was the company, though how you 
came to guess it, is more than I can understand, 

‘Well, when a man comes home so early from a 
quiet dinner-party, as correct as you appear to be, 
it is manifest that he has been obliged to leave 
for some other indiscretion. There has been a 
quarrel, and probably about a woman.’ 

‘No, Jack ; there has been no quarrel, only an 
unfortunate 

‘Just so; and it has not been about a woman, 
but concerning a young lady, or an angel. You 
state the whole argument of the plot, whereas I 
only gave the synopsis.’ 

‘To oblige me, Jack, would you be kind enough 
to be serious for the next half-hour,’ pleaded 
Walter. 

‘The task is long, and, considering the world 
we live in, very difficult,’ 

‘I will wait till to-morrow, Pelter, said Walter 
with irritation. 

‘Nay, Walter; though I was proceeding to 
enjoy myself, as you can see, I am yet as steady 
as the Three per Cents. Nevertheless, to oblige 
you, and under protest that the operation is 
necessary, I will dip my head in cold water, 
Whereupon, Mr Pelter rose with dignity, and 
marching into his bedroom with unfaltering steps, 
performed the ablution in question, and came back 
with a towel in his hand, and dripping like a 
water-dog. ‘You arrested me on my way to 
happiness, Watty ; but I have now retraced my 
steps, and am quite in a position to listen to your 
pitiful story.’ 

‘It is not pitiful as regards myself, at all,’ said 
Walter. 

‘It will be, if you don’t take a pipe. I can’t 
bear to see a fellow-creature without tobacco when 
I am smoking.—That’s right; secure complete 
combustion, and then fire away.’ 

There were several pipes smoked both by listener 
and narrator, before Walter came to the end of 
his story. At first, his companion gave only so 
much attention as politeness demanded ; but, as 
the tale proceeded, his interest seemed to increase, 
and every now and then was manifested by an 
observation or inquiry. When Walter described 
Selwyn’s behaviour to him on the lawn, Jack 
chuckled aloud. 

‘Why do you laugh ?’ asked the other. 

‘Well, your friend was so very frank,’ said he, 
*“ T have married one of this man’s daughters, and 
I mean to have the money of the other,” was 
really too 
z a him my friend, I beg,’ said Walter 

itterly. 

‘I obey you, my good fellow, very cheerfully. 
You will me witness, that, up to this moment, 
Ihave never said one word against Captain Selwyn ; 
I have always respected your friendship for him, 
but I have long felt it to be misplaced. Sir 
Reginald Selwyn, Baronet of the United Kingdom’ 
—for Walter had gone into details respecting 
matters at Willowbank—‘ may not be pusillani- 


mous (since he fought at Balaklava), but he is | 
bad lot, that is certain.’ 

‘I am afraid he is, and yet not worse than his 
aunt Sheldon,’ 

‘His aunt Sheldon! Who is she?’ 

‘Why, surely, I must have spoken to you of 
her before, as being the lady from whose house 
Sir Reginald was married ?” 

‘You never mentioned her by name. There 
was a little veil, my friend, kept over all that 
happened during that a to Cornwall. I 
never sought to raise it, but I think at one time 
you had your reasons for being reticent about that 
matter. Without laying claim to any superhuman 
intelligence, it was plain to me that you were 
smitten very severely. Was it this widow that 
gave the wound ? 

‘No; it certainly was not; though, between 
ourselves, she tried to wound me. I should have 
thought this morning, that nothing would ever 
have induced me to mention such a thing; but 
the fact is, she is a most dangerous woman, as you 
shall hear.” Then he went on to speak of the 
apprehensions which Lilian had expressed to him ; 
of the evident alliance that existed between Sir 
Reginald and his aunt ; of the designs of the latter 
upon the old merchant ; and of those events of the 
past evening with which we are already acquainted. 

‘And what am I to understand are your present 
relations with Miss Lilian ?’ inquired Pelter, when 
the other had come to an end. 

‘T love her ; but I have not told her my love; 
nor do I mean to tell it. I have promised as much 
to her sister.’ . 

‘Upon the ground that such a declaration would 
make Miss Lilian more unhappy ?” 

‘Yes,’ 

‘But are you sure that it would do so ?’ 

‘I think so ; since our marriage is so utterly out 
of the question,’ 

‘It is unfortunate—mind, I don’t say you are 
wrong—but it is unfortunate that you are so 
scrupulous, since you thus deprive yourself of an 
pretence for interference ; you cannot even spea 
confidentially to Miss Lilian herself’ 

‘Oh, I think I could do that,’ said Walter naively. 

Jack smiled, but immediately resumed the look 
of judicial gravity which he had worn throughout 
the narrative. 

‘ Well, you must warn her against this widow.’ 

‘She needs no warning, my dear fellow. My 
impression is, that she distrusts her even more 
than so ng At present, you see, the poor 
girl has her father to appeal to; but should this 
woman become her stepmother, or even gain a 

ermanent influence over the old man, she would 
utterly defenceless,’ 

‘Defenceless against what ? You don’t suppose 
they mean to take her abroad, and then, between 
them, to murder her for her money?’ 

‘Heaven forbid! But they may kill her without 
intending it. She is weak and ailing even now; 
it is not change of scene, but change of society 
that she wants; cooped up with a tyrant, a slave, 
and an adventuress "—— 

‘Why do you call this rich widow an adven- 
turess ?’ interrupted Pelter 

‘There is only her own word for her being rich; 
she was certainly poor enough when I knew her, 
and what but poverty could induce her to lay siege 
to Mr Brown? 
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Jack smiled again. ‘There is no accounting for 
tastes, my good fellow; some ladies are very 
catholic in that way. Of course, it seems to you 
impossible that one who has made herself so 
agreeable to Walter Litton, should throw the 
handkerchief to any one else.’ 

‘There is no pretence of affection in the matter, 
Pelter. She foals him to the top of his bent, and 
that so openly, that it is plain she feels she has 
hooked him, It seems to me the height of cruelty 
to let that poor girl leave England in such com- 


any.’ 
rs But how do you propose to stop her? There 
is some ukase, I believe, beginning Ne exeat regno, 
but I don’t know where it’s to be got.’ 

‘Of course, I can’t stop her,’ answered Walter, 
taking no notice of the last suggestion, ‘ nor, what 
is worse, can I stop this Mrs Sheldon from going 
with her, though I feel she will thus be in the worst 
hands she could be in. I had no hope, of course, 
that you would be able to help me in the matter, 
but I was so sore about it, and so miserable, that I 
could not keep my wretchedness to myself.’ 

‘Poor boy, poor boy!’ said Pelter softly. Then, 
after a little pause: ‘It is not certain, however, 
that this lady intends to join the party in their 
tour abroad.’ 

‘O yes, it is; she only pretended to hesitate. 
She is to communicate her decision to Lady 
Selwyn on Sunday. She made an appointment 
with her in the Botanical Gardens, for three 
o'clock,’ 

‘ How do people get into the Botanical Gardens 
on Sunday ? 

‘My dear Pelter, why, by members’ tickets of 
course. Do you suppose they climb over the rail- 
ings, or pay sixpence for a refreshment ticket, as 
they do at Cremorne ?’ 

‘I didn’t know,’ said Jack humbly. There was a 
long silence, during which Pelter pulled at his 
pipe with the gravity of a Red Indian at the 
council-fire, 

‘IT — nothing can be done?’ observed 
Walter dreamily. 

‘T am not sure, lad ; still, I do think’ —— 

‘Think what? You have a plan in your head; 
I can see you have!’ cried Walter joyfully. 

‘I felt I was getting bald, replied Jack calmly, 
“but I had hoped not so as to shew the brain. I 
have a plan, it is true, but I don’t know that it 
will succeed,’ 

‘But what do you think? I only ask you what 
you think ?’ 

‘Well, I honestly tell you, that I think Miss 
Lilian will marry a banker, about five years older 
than her father ; that is how these things gener- 
ally end.’ 

‘I did not ask you that question, Pelter; I asked 
you whether you thought it possible that this 
woman, Mrs Sheldon, could be prevented from 
accompanying her abroad.’ 

‘Why, yes, I think she could; that is, if you 
could only ’—— 

‘Only what? There is no sacrifice that I would 
not make—no trouble that I would not take, in 
order to accomplish that !? 

‘Well, then, if you could only get a couple of 
tickets for us two for the Botanveal Gardens, next 
Sunday,’ 

‘My dear Jack, I could get fifty! But how can 
that possibly help us ?’ 


‘That remains to be proved ; but I believe it : 
will. As to the “How,” you must permit me to 
be silent upon that point just for the present.’ 

*O Jack, if you succeed, how shall I ever be 
able to thank you enough !’ 

‘I don’t know, I am sure ; it will be a great per- 
sonal sacrifice on my part, no doubt, because I 
have always avoided such places on principle. And 
then there’s another objection ; but there, in for 
a penny, in for a pound ; one should never spoil a 
ship for a pound of tar’ 

‘What a real good friend you are, Jack! But 
what’s the other objection ?’ 

‘Well, you know they won’t allow a fellow to 
smoke in the Botanical Gardens,’ 


CHAPTER XXIV.—IN THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, 


Walter believed in his friend Pelter implicitly. 
He was one, he knew, who not only never fell 
short of his promises, but was the last man to 
suggest a groundless hope. As to what device he 
had in his mind for hindering Mrs Sheldon from 
making one of the yachting-party to Italy, he 
would make no conjecture ; but he was confident 
that the design was seriously entertained. He 
knew, too, that Jack was serious in requesting him 
to be silent upon the matter; but whether the 
self-sacrifice upon his friend’s part was such as he 
had described it to be, he had grave doubts. 

Those who were unacquainted with Pelter’s 
character, or with the tenets of the class he 
belonged to, i well imagine that the talk of 
principle in such a matter as going to the Botan- 
ical Gardens was a mere joke, like his complaint 
of not being allowed to smoke there. But this, 
Walter knew, was not the case. Jack was a 
Bohemian of the first water. He hated society, 
and abjured all its pomps and ceremonies with 
as much earnestness as any young girl who 
‘takes the veil’ The latter sometimes becomes 
the Bride of Heaven, because an earthly husband 
has been denied her; but Jack could have 
been admitted into the world of fashion if he 
had been so minded, and he had resolutely kept 
out of it. He would go to no party for which 
it would have been necessary to have put on 
evening-dress, or, as he termed it, his go-to-meeting 
clothes. He would dine at no board at which 
smoking immediately after the meal was objected 
to. He would as soon have thought of voluntarily 
putting his feet into ‘the Boots’ of James IL, 
used to correct the Covenanters, as into a pair of 
‘polished leathers’ He was quite incapable of 
understanding the feeling which prompts a con- 
ventional person to go to church in a high hat, in 
place of a wide-awake ; instead of merely laughing 
at it, he detested it, and ee what is a mere 
mechanical act of ‘ respectability,’ to be significant 
of baseness of mind. The sort of man who 
thought that religion had anything to do with the 
shape of a hat, was honest Jack’s aversion. He 
stood, in reality, on high moral ground, only, all 
his social prejudices being inverted, he seemed, to 
the common eye, to stand very low indeed. 

Our views of mankind depend very much upon 
which end of the social telescope we apply to them. 
The true history of Life in Bohemia, though it has 
been once attempted, still remains to be written ; 
it is a subject much too wide for these pages, but 
we may here observe of it, that its attractions are 
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apt to decrease, even more than is customary, with 
years. Whenever I see a gallant gay Bohemian, I 
cannot help inwardly saying to him, what Metter- 
nich said to the young gentleman who had not 
learned how to play whist: ‘ Ah, sir, what an old 
age are you preparing for yourself!’ For it is 
observable of the whole Bohemian race, that when 
Time begins to tell — them, they turn (like some 
wines, which, when drunk young, are very pleas- 
ant) a little acid. They are at no epoch, indeed, 
to be confounded with the great ‘ Pooh-pooh’ 
school, with whom nothing is new, nothing is 
true, and everything is a bore, and to which they 
are vastly superior; but they arrive by another 
road at much the same gc They have no wife, 
to be called such, and no home worthy of the 
name; they have been generous to women, in 
thought as well as deed; but women are not 
grateful for such generosity ; and an old age with- 
out a tender tie is deplorable. To that old age, 
though not yet past his meridian, poor Jack was 
tending fast ; and, what was worse for him, he had 
the good sense to know it. His very affection for 
Walter was perhaps all the stronger, because he 
knew that it would be short-lived ; that is, that a 
spot would one day be reached from which their 
paths must diverge, after which every step would 
widen the gulf between them. For Walter was no 
Bohemian, and Jack was far too good a fellow to 
attempt to proselytise him. As for himself, how- 
ever, he would die in the Faith ; and though—or 
— because—he had already doubts of the 

appiness it was capable of conferring, he clung to 
it with greater obstinacy than ever. Thus it was 
no small matter that would have induced Mr 
Pelter to bow the knee to Baal, and present him- 
self in an ‘all-rounder’ hat and coat of formal cut 
at the Botanical Gardens on a Sunday. The hat, 
indeed, would be purchased for the occasion; but 
as to the coat—‘ Do you think any of these will 
do?’ inquired he of Walter, exhibiting to him the 
contents of his scanty wardrobe, which, to say 
a were rather of an artistic than fashionable 


e. 

‘My dear Jack, you look like a gentleman in 
anything,’ said Walter assuringly. 

‘You are very good to say so, replied his friend 
ruefully; ‘though it strikes me that you have 
paid me a compliment at the expense of my 
tailor. 

But, nevertheless, Walter was right; it would 
have been impossible for any one of intelligence 
superior to that of a vestryman, to have mistaken 
Mr John Pelter for a snob. 

Whatever he undertook to do, he did thoroughly, 
and having in this case abjured one principle, 
he proceeded to abjure another by insisting on 
punctuality. 

‘We should be at this place before your 
friends,’ said he, ‘if my plan is to take effect.’ 

‘And may I now ask what that plan is ?’ 

*No, my lad, if you would be so good, neither 
“se nor ever ; let it suffice you to note the result 
of it, 

Walter was much astonished, but, of course, 
said nothing, beyond promising to avoid the 
topic. 

At half-past two, they accordingly presented 
themselves at the Gardens. The main body of 
fashionable folks had not yet arrived ; but a few 
promenaders were walking up and down the lawn, 


and the front row of chairs was fast filling with 
those who had come both to see and to be seen. 

The two young men took their seats under a 
tree, from which they could watch those who 
entered by the chief turnstile. 

‘I shall know Lady Selwyn from your picture, I 
conclude ?’ observed Pelter. 

‘Well, I flatter myself you will; and as for 
Mrs Sheldon, you may recognise her’-—— 

‘Hush!’ cried Pelter ; ‘ there she is ;’ and, indeed, 
at that moment the widow entered the grounds, 

‘Why, how did you know?’ was the question 
upon Walter’s lips; but it was arrested by a glance 
at his companion’s face, which had on the instant 
altered in a very remarkable manner. His florid 
complexion had become quite pale ; his lips, gener- 
all “gg: with a slight smile, had closed together 
tightly ; and the expression of his eyes had grown 
severe almost to menace. ‘Let me have a few 
minutes’ talk with this lady alone,’ said he quickly : 
and rising from his chair, he stepped down the 
long broad walk to meet her. 

She was moving very leisurely, quietly scanning 
the row of faces, in search, no doubt, of Lady 
Selwyn; her attire was faultless, her air full of 
that careless grace which seems to ignore emotion 
of all kinds as vulgarity; when suddenly she 
dropped her veil, and turned as if to retrace her 
steps. She was not, however, permitted to do so 
alone ; before she had got ten yards, Pelter over- 
took her, and taking his hat off, as to an old ac- 
quaintance, at once addressed her, and then attached 
himself to her side. As to what he said, Walter, 
of course, could make no guess; but whatever it 
was, the widow appeared to listen to it with grave 
attention, though exhibiting neither alarm nor sur- 
prise. Nay, when the end of the lawn was reached, 
instead of returning up it, like other promenaders, 
this pair betook thémselves to a side-walk, and 
could be seen through the leafy screen evidently 
engrossed in talk. That Jack was ‘thorough’ in 
his views of friendship, and energetic enough 
when once roused to action, Walter was well 
aware ; but that he should have thus sailed down 
upon a strange flag, and, as it were, piratically 
captured her, astounded him not a little. Was it 
possible, he had begun to think, that she was 
altogether a strange flag? when, under the trellised 
gateway, there appeared two persons, whose advent 
turned his thoughts at once into quite another 
channel. 

Lilian and Lotty had entered the gardens. The 
latter, of course, Walter had expected to see ; but 
the former’s coming had been wholly unlooked 
for, and it filled him with an eager joy, which for 
the moment no prudent reflections could dispel. 
He had scarcely dared to hope to have speech 
with her before her departure abroad, or per- 
haps even ever again; he had steadfastly re- 
solved not to seek a meeting with her; she 
should have, he had _ resolved, no further 
sorrow because of him; he loved her, and she 
knew it; but in leaving England, she should at 
least not have to break asunder an acknowledged 
tie. Such had been his resolute determination ; 
but now, as she came slowly up the lawn with 
her beautiful face so pale and thoughtful, and her 
large eyes fixed sorrowfully upon the ground, his 
heart melted within him, and his resolutions with 
it. Her sister looked timorously from right to 
left, in search of her she had come to meet; but 
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Lilian, it was plain, had no anxiety upon that 
account ; her thoughts were deeper, and he dared 
to hope that they might be busy with him. Though 
they were to be parted, and for ever, was it not 
right—or if it was wrong, was not the temptation 
irresistible, since the opportunity thus offered it- 
self—to say to her a few simple words of farewell ? 
He rose from his seat, and made his way towards 
them. Lady Selwyn was the first to see him ; he 
saw her start and tremble, and knew that she was 

ressing her sister’s hand, and whispering to her 
that he was near. Then Lilian looked up, crimson 
from brow to chin, but hay such a happy 
smile, and held out her little hand. 

‘Iam so glad to see you, Mr Litton” If the 
light in her eyes was not love-light, thought 

alter, it was the very best imitation of it that 
female ingenuity had yet discovered. It seemed 
as if Lilian was conscious of this too; that a 
maidenly fear of having betrayed too much had 
seized her, for she added hastily : ‘We are both so 
glad, because we feel that we owe you reparation.’ 

If Lady Selwyn was glad, she did not look so 
glad as she looked frightened. ‘There are so many 
people here,’ whispered she timidly ; ‘let us cross 
the broad walk to the other side’ 

Indeed, their present locality, exposed to the fire 
of a hundred pair of eyes and ears, was not one 
very suitable for explanations ; whereas, upon the 
other side, there were no sitters, and but few 
walkers. So they crossed over. 

‘We have to apologise to you, Mr Litton—all 
of us,’ continued Lilian with emphasis, ‘for the 
treatment you so unjustly received at Willowbank 
the other evening ’—— 

‘I beg you will not do so,’ interrupted Walter ; 
‘any allusion to the matter must needs give you 
pain, and, therefore, give me pain ; whereas, other- 
wise I feel no pain at all. It could not be helped, 
and I perfectly understood why it could not be so,’ 

‘It could be helped!’ cried Lilian indignantly ; 
‘it was cowardly and shameful !’—— 

‘Now, Lilian, dear,’ broke in Lotty pleadingly, 
‘why go into that, when Mr Litton says he per- 
fectly understands how we were all situated.’ 

‘He was turned out of our house,’ said Lilian, 
‘as though it had been he who had played a 
treacherous and dishonest part ; while others, who 
were really to blame, made profit by it.’ 

‘T entreat that you will say no more about it, 
said Walter earnestly. ‘What alone distresses me 
in the matter is the reflection, that your father 
must needs have so poor an opinion of me; but 
that will all come right in time, and, even if it 
does not, I have the satisfaction of feeling that I 
have been of some service to him, though he does 
not know it.’ 

‘And to others who do know it, but have not 
acknowledged it,’ added Lilian indignantly. 

‘For my part, Mr Litton,’ said Lotty tearfully, 
‘I do acknowledge it, believe me, with all my 
heart. I am sure you have behaved most gener- 
ously, and—and—like a gentleman.’ Lilian laughed 
a bitter laugh, which, however, from its very bitter- 
ness, was sweet to Walter’s ears. ‘Let us hope,’ 
continued her sister, ‘that a time will come when 
it will be safe to tell dear papa the whole circum- 
stances of the case ; and ian I am sure, he will 
do full justice to you. Iam afraid he must not 
know that we have met you here; and if Mrs 
Sheldon should see us, I am afraid’—— 


‘We shall have quite enough of Mrs Sheldon 
for the next six months,’ broke in Lilian haughtily ; 
‘and what that woman may choose to say of us— 
of me at least—is a matter of the most supreme 
indifference to me. We were to meet here to 
receive her decision—about which she pretended 
to have some doubts—respecting her going abroad 
with us,’ 
‘She is here already, but she has a friend with 
her,’ added Walter quickly, as Lady Selwyn 
uttered a little cry of terror. ‘We can keep out of 
her way, if you wish it ; and if my company is really 
a source of alarm to you, I will withdraw at once. 
‘Let us keep out of her way, by all means, 
—— Lady Selwyn, ‘until you have done your 
talk. 
‘T shall not move an inch out of Mrs Sheldon’s 
way,’ observed Lilian decisively ; and since she 
did not tell Walter to withdraw, he staid. 
‘ ‘And when are you to start for Italy ?’ inquired 
e. 
‘We do not go to Italy at all, at least for the 
sages. but to Sicily, answered Lilian. ‘Our 

rst destination is Messina; but our plan is to 
coast round the island. I have proposed that, in 
hopes Mrs Sheldon may prove to be a bad sailor, 
in which case we shall leave her on shore.’ 

©O Lilian!’ exclaimed Lotty reprovingly ; ‘and 
you know that Reggie himself is never quite happy 
on board ship.’ 

‘We start on Saturday, I believe, from Plymouth,’ 
continued Lilian, without noticing this remon- 
strance. 

‘I trust the voyage may prove much pleasanter 
to you than P an anticipate,’ said Walter mechan- . 
ically, ‘and that your health may be restored by 
it? 

‘As to my health,’ sighed she, ‘I cannot say ; 
but if it be true that the bitterest medicine is often 
the most beneficial, it certainly ought to do me good. 
The thought of it is hateful to me; nay, more, if 
there be such a thing as a presentiment, if mis- 
fortune is ever permitted to cast its shadow before 
it, then, indeed, will evil come of it’ She shud- 
dered, and drew her lace shawl around her, as 
though its fragile folds could give her warmth. 

‘Now, is it not childish of dear Lilian to go on 
like that, Mr Litton?’ urged Lady Selwyn. ‘I 
assure you this is what I have to listen to every 
day.’ 
ie I could only do anything to give you the 
least comfort,’ murmured Walter beneath his 
breath. 

‘Indeed, you have done more for me, for all of 
us, already, than we deserve ; while your acquittal 
has been ’—— 

‘Good heavens! there is Mrs Sheldon,’ ex- 
claimed Lotty. ‘She is looking down the row for 
us; I told her we should be there, you know. 
Had we not better go and join her ?’ 

‘As you please,’ answered Lilian coldly. Whether 
from fear of the widow, or from a kindly impulse 
which prompted her to leave the young people 
alone for a few seconds, Lady Selwyn here left her 
sister’s side, and crossed over to where Mrs Sheldon 
stood. 

‘I hope I may be allowed to see you when you 
return to England ?’ said Walter softly. 

‘O yes—if I ever do return,’ sighed Lilian. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, do not encourage such fore- 
bodings. For myself, I am no believer in them; 
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but the knowledge that you entertain them is 
itself a real misfortune to me. You have no 
friend, Miss Lilian—none—who has a greater 
regard for gy a deeper devotion to your interests, 
than myself.’ 

‘You have proved it, Mr Litton, answered she, 
in tones scarce above a whisper. ‘I would that it 
had been in my power to shew my sense of your 

‘ood 

i Here is Mrs Sheldon, Lilian!’ exclaimed Lotty. 
She pitched her voice in so high a key that it 
almost sounded like a warning, which perhaps the 
contiguity of the young couple had suggested to 
her ; for the fact was, although they themselves 
were ignorant of it, that they were standing hand 
in hand. 

‘How are you, my dear Lilian?’ inquired the 
widow pathetically. ‘It is quite an unexpected 
pleasure to see you here ; and I hope I may draw 
good auguries from it.’ 

‘Thank you, I am pretty well,’ returned Lilian 
icily.—‘ This is Mr Litton. There is no occasion for 
ignoring your old acquaintance here, I suppose.’ 

Mrs Sheldon cast a sharp and piercing glance at 
Walter. The words ‘your old acquaintance’ had 
a meaning for her which the speaker did not sus- 
pect ; then, as if satisfied with her scrutiny, she 
smniled, and held out her hand. ‘Mr Litton knows, 
I am sure, that nothing but a hard necessity com- 
pelled me to behave towards him as I did the 
other evening. His generous nature will forgive 
me for having sacrificed him for the good of others.’ 

Walter bowed, but said ‘nothing. 

‘We have all to make our sacrifices in that way,’ 
she continued. ‘Iam myself, for instance, com- 
pelled to forego the pleasure of accompanying these 
dear girls abroad.’ 

‘What! are you uot goles with us?’ inquired 
Lady Selwyn. ‘That will be a great disappoint- 
ment to Reginald, I am sure.’ 

‘ And I hope not only to Reginald,’ answered the 
widow, laughing.—‘ These newly married young 
ladies think only of their husbands, you see, Mr 
ew which makes them seem sometimes almost 
rude.’ 

‘Indeed, I did not mean to be rude,’ answered 
Lotty, colouring very much. ‘Of course, we shall 
all be disappointed ; and we had counted on your 
coming as almost certain,’ 

‘Well, I will tell you all about it, when we get 
home. Ithink it due to your good father to let 
him know at once the change in my arrangements 
—not that I wish to hurry Mr Litton away, I’m 
sure. 

‘I was just about to take my leave,’ said Walter, 
‘at all events. 

‘Well, you and I are to be left in England, you 
know, and will, doubtless, meet again,’ smiled the 
widow as she shook hands with him. She had 
really carried matters off exceedingly well, consider- 
ing the hostile er in which she found her- 
self, and that Lilian not expressed one syllable 
of t at her change of plan. 

‘Good-bye, Lady Selwyn,’ said Walter kindly, 
and as he pressed her hand, the ready tears rose to 
her eyes. She knew, poor soul, that he knew how 
she had no longer any will nor way of her own, 
and that, though she had injured him, he forgave 
her. As she turned from him, she took Mrs 
Sheldon’s arm, and, though trembling at her own 
audacity, led her a few steps away. 


‘God bless you, Lilian !’ murmured Walter. 

‘And God bless you!’ was the whispered re- 
sponse ; their hands met in one long pressure, and 
then they parted without another word. 

Walter stood and watched till the three ladies 
reached the gate, where Lilian turned, as he knew 
she would, to give him a farewell look ; and then, 
with a sigh, he moved away to seek his friend. 
But Mr Pelter was no longer visible. He had 
doubtless taken himself home, to remove that 
badge of social servitude—his high-crowned hat ; 
and Walter followed heavy at heart, but not with- 
out a keen curiosity with respect to the means 
which Jack had employed to alter the widow’s 
a. For that to Jack, strange as it might appear, 

ilian was somehow or other indebted for her 
escape from that distasteful companionship, Walter 
had no doubt, 


REPRODUCTION OF ORGANISMS, 


Untit the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
learned men refused to believe that animals had 
the power of reproducing their members, when 
accident had deprived them of their use. Fisher- 
men constantly asserted that such was the case 
with crabs and lobsters; and the example of the 
lizard, whose tail grows again when cut off, could 
not be refuted. Still the subject was set aside as 
belonging to the region of fables and myths, until 
Réaumur took it up in 1712, Having spent some 
time on the sea-coast examining animal life, he 
came to the conclusion that the people were right, 
and science at fault. He took some crabs and 
lobsters, broke off a claw from each, and placed 
the mutilated creatures in a reservoir communicat- 
ing with the sea, After a few months, he saw that 
new claws had already grown, and described with 
great exactness the way in which these regenera- 
tions took place. 

Thirty years later, another naturalist, when 
walking round a lake, remarked some small green 
filaments like plants. To try whether they be- 
longed to the animal or vegetable kingdom, he cut 
one into several pieces. Soon these reproduced 
complete individuals; they moved about, and 
seized and conveyed food into their digestive 
organs. These were fresh-water polypes, Cutting 
two longitudinally, he grafted them, and instead 
of a polype with eight cilia, he had one with 
sixteen. 

Bonnet, in after-years, repeated these experi- 
ments, and made some further ones on the water- 
newt. Similar trials were made on the common 
earthworm; and, to his great astonishment, he 
found that so complicated a structure, with so 
many rings, and at each ring delicate organs of 
locomotion and digestion, possessed the faculty of 
reproduction ; portions cut off from either head or 
tail reappeared in due course, Spallanzani cut off 
the feet and tail of a water-newt with extraor- 
dinary results, the tissue, bones, and muscles being 
reproduced complete. This was several times 
repeated on others, and with similar results, 

These experiments on the regeneration of animals, 
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the results of which Leibnitz foresaw, made a 
deep impression on the mind of Buffon. He did 
not only regard them as curious facts in natural 
history, but that they confirmed hypotheses of a 
very high order. They were, he thought, a won- 
derful demonstration of the idea, that animated 
beings are composed of an infinite number of small 
parts, more or less like each other—that is to say, 
that life is not in the whole, but in each of its 
invisible elements ; or, to use another expression, 
that general life is only the sum of a multitude of 
particular lives. It was a great epoch in scientific 
history when observation, verifying the intuition 
of genius, shewed by these surprising results that 
each of the living molecules of certain creatures 
has in itself a principle of activity and of indi- 
vidual development. Some rectification has been 
made since the days of Buffon and Bonnet, but 
the doctrine still remains as a point of departure 
for the evolving of the history of life. 

In an essay by a noted physician, we get at 
what may be deemed the philosophy of the spon- 
taneous repairing of lost limbs in living creatures. 
‘As a general law,’ it is stated, ‘the power of 
repairing lost parts decreases as we ascend from the 
lower to the higher parts of the animal scale. In 
the lowest and simplest forms of animal life, as 
in polypes, separated segments sometimes become 
developed into whole and perfect individuals. A 
hydra (fresh-water polype) was cut at different 
times into various portions by Trembley, and fifty 
separate individuals of the species were developed 
from the segments of one. Johnstone, and Duges, 
and others have shewn that animals with a much 
higher organisation—namely, the planarize (aquatic 
worms)—could in the same way be multiplied by 
artificial subdivision ; the smaller divisions being 
actuated by the same impulse as the larger, and 
endowed with power of independent motion ; 
and Lyonnet and Bonnet found the same true of 
the Nais. As we ascend in the scale of life, 
all power of self-development in separated parts 
or segments disappears.... In the higher and 
warm-blooded vertebrata, this power of repairing 
and restoring lost compound parts seems totally, 
or almost totally wanting,” In short, the power of 
spontaneous reproduction of parts is most strongly 
demonstrated in the lower organisations, and in the 
young of certain insects. A young fly may recover 
a lost antenna, a juvenile spider may get a new 
leg for one torn off; but as flies, spiders, and a 
number of other creatures grow up, they lose the 
valuable property of recovering lost extremities. 
The power of recovery is ‘always in an inverse 
ratio to the age of the animal.’ So, in the human 
being, the reproduction or attempted reproduction 
of parts is confined to the period before birth— 
in other words, when in a rudimentary condition 
analogous to that of the lower organisations, In 
‘a small tract, Two Lectures on the Diseases of 


some interesting facts are presented on this subject. 
He speaks of the immense and beneficent efforts of 


nature to repair the loss or imperfection of parts 
previous to birth. In youth, through rapid assimi- 
lation of nourishment, and the circulation of the 
blood, the recuperative power is developed in the 
growth of parts, and the comparatively quick 
recovery from injuries. ‘A broken limb, if prop- 
erly treated, is sound and well in half the time 
necessary for the cure of a like injury in an adult ; 
and the rapidity with which young patients re- 
cover after severe attacks of acute disease, is 
proverbial.’ 

These observations help us to understand how 
nature, in dealing with lower organisations, goes the 
length of imparting new tails, fect, antenne, and 
other extremities, to the poor creatures who have 
been accidentally deprived of these useful members. 
And how suggestive is this of the work of an ever- 
merciful Providence! Ifa man loses a leg, he has the 
capacity and means to procure a tolerable substi- 
tute. A lobster losing its antenne, or feelers, has 
no such resource, and would die outright, if nature 
did not take it in hand. According to age, it will 
get new antennz in from six weeks to six months, 


In the reproductive phenomena, time plays an ~ 


important part. A lizard, when you try to seize 
it, escapes by leaving its tail in your hand. Only 
for a short period is it tailless, so far as outward 
appearance goes, A new tail begins growing, and 
is seemingly completed in two to three months. 
The fresh and very satisfactory looking tail, how- 
ever, is not yet properly filled up. The interior 
tissues of nerves, muscles, and veins are there, but 
not the vertebra. So long does it take to get a 
new back-bone, that naturalists at one time believed 
that this part of the structure was never recovered. 
It is now ascertained that a good vertebra for all 
practical purposes may be restored after two or 
three years. As for the green lizard, its new tail is 
of agray colour, and not until the beginning of the 
third year does the green tint return. It seems 
the dormouse has been experimented on, with a 
view to see how it would recover a lost tail: the 
process was somewhat slow, for the animal is 
profoundly asleep in winter, during which time 
the vital force is nearly suspended. A tail, it is 
said, was recovered, but it was rather short, and 
the creature—a martyr to science—died in three 
months. 

We are told by a traveller to the South Sea 
Islands that there is a land-crab common in Poly- 
nesia, known by the name of tupa, which bores 
deeply into the soil, the holes often extending to 
a considerable distance. At night, the crab loves 
to make its way to the sea, for the purpose of 
washing in the salt water and drinking it. When 
hurrying through the tall grass and ferns, it some- 
times happens that one of its claws becomes soiled 
by contact with the mud. So great is its vexation 
at this misfortune, that it tears off its offending 
member. A mutilated crab is sometimes met with, 
hobbling along, devoid of two or three legs—a self- 
inflicted :punishment. In some few instances, it 
has been known to wrench off all its eight legs; 
then dragging itself over the ground with great 
difficulty by means of its nippers, it hides itself 
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in its hole until new limbs partially develop 
themselves, though they never grow to their 
original length and beauty. 

It appears clearly from these experiments, that all 
the tissues which have been destroyed in the adult 
crustacean—skin, nerves, muscles, and bones—may 
be restored, and follow a series of phases identical 
with their first development. The elements of 
the new tissue are reproduced exactly like those 
of the old, and attest alike the unity and simplicity 
of physiological mechanism. The epidermis, or 
outer skin, grows with the greatest facility, just 
as the hair and the nails; it is indeed the same 
tissue. The crystalline lens of the eye, which 
somewhat resembles the substance of the epidermis, 
is also reproduced when it is taken away. Many 
experiments made on dogs and rabbits, proved 
that this bi-convex lens, which is one of the prin- 
cipal organs of sight, is perfected afresh in a few 
months. 

Besides the skin, there are the nerves, the resto- 
ration of which was unknown until the end of the 
last century, when Monro and some others drew 
up a complete theory. In the sciatic nerve, for 
instance, it is sometimes necessary to cut out 
about the third of an inch. The ends soon shew 
an alteration; then in about six weeks or two 
months, a gray lump appears on one extremity, 
which directs its course towards the opposite one, 
and reunites with it. This is composed of nervous 
tubes, more slender than the original ones ; but 
by degrees they grow in size, become whiter, the 
fibres are more perfect, and after an interval of 
four to six months, there is a cord of nerves newly 
formed. This process will go on even when two 
inches have been excised. As the matter is re- 
paired, the progressive re-establishment of the 
sensitive functions can be seen, whether of motion 
or of feeling. 

The cartilage, which is perhaps better known 
under the name of gristle, was considered for a 
long period as incapable of renovation, but in 1867 
this was found to be a mistake. The cartilaginous 
tissue of dogs and rabbits was divided, and at the 
end of two months there was a complete restoration. 
It is also found that the thinner muscular tissues 
which perform involuntary movements in the in- 
terior of the body, possess the same power. One 

int only remained to be proved: whether muscu- 
“ fibres could restore by means of similar fibres 
their loss of substance. This was tried on some 
guinea-pigs ; the muscles were cut, and after a few 
months, they were found to be complete again. 
Thus all the tissues of the animal frame can be 
restored in the adult, and by a precisely similar 
plan of development in the young. 

The knowledge of these facts has been in the 
practice of surgery the a for many 
new operations, which are still advancing. Thus 
the reproduction of bone has especially interested 
the public. Bones consist of three parts—the 
marrow, the osseous substance, and the periosteum, 
a membrane which covers the outside, and which 
was discovered during the last century to be the 
principal agent in elaborating the whole structure. 
One skilful experimenter remarked that, wherever 
he could introduce the there he could 
have bone, and could thus multiply the bones of 
an animal, and place them where there were none 
before. This, however, is not desirable; but as the 
bones are very liable to inflammation, tumours, 


and decay, surgery can here step in, and take away 
all the unhealthy parts, excavate the bone ; and at 
the end of a few months the limb, which has never 
lost its form, repairs its losses, a new bone tissue is 
formed, and restored to the former condition of 
healthy vitality. Formerly, amputation was the 
only resource in such cases ; now the limb is saved, 
bone gives birth to bone, just as the severed nerve 
reunited itself, the cartilaginous layer adhering to 
the periosteum being nothing else but bone in the 
course of formation. 

The operation of grafting in the vegetable king- 
dom is well known : living fragments are attached 
toa perfect tree. But the grafted portion never be- 
comes an integral part of that to which it has been 
transported ; it rather develops as a parasite, like 
the mistletoe on the oak, “a remains physiolog- 
ically distinct. This, however, is not the case with 
animals: when a piece taken from another part of 
the same individual, or from a different subject, is 
grafted, it becomes a perfect portion, and gives the 
same life. The cells of the choroid coat of the eye 
may be transplanted, and preserve their vitality 
in their new home. The transfusion of blood 
is nothing but the introduction of red globules 
borrowed from one organism and transferred to 
another. This succeeds even if the blood passes 
into an individual of quite a different class, as, 
for instance, from a mammal into the vessels of a 
frog. The globules will be found after some time 
living, and easily recognisable as those of a superior 
animal, The spurs of one cock have been grafted 
into the comb of another, and teeth of mammals 
have also been transplanted. 

From these facts, surgeons took up the idea of 
grafting bones in the place of those that had 
decayed, and several attempts seemed to favour the 
plan; but now it is acknowledged that a graft of 
either the periosteum or the marrow has am un- 
conquerable tendency to be re-absorbed, or to 
disappear after a time, on account of the un- 
favourable conditions in which it finds itself, or 
for want of nutrition. 

More success has attended the grafting of teeth, 
but this is not yet quite established. The teeth 
spring from a little bag or follicle, in which is the 
organ of ivory, and that for the production of 
enamel. When an entire follicle was taken from 
a puppy, and grafted into an adult dog, the germ 
was regularly developed to the production of a 
complete tooth. The enamel when grafted alone 
perished, whilst the organ of ivory produced an 
ivory tooth. These interesting researches lead to 
the hope that teeth may some day be thus restored, 
seeing that an entire organ with a complete struc- 
ture is more likely to grow than when it is only 
a fragment, transplanted and isolated like a piece 
of bone. 

The grafting of the epidermis has been accom- 
plished by many celebrated surgeons, After an 
operation, a burn, or a bruise, the destroyed skin 
is but slowly restored, and often with difficulty. 
Thus the idea arose of taking a piece of healthy 
skin from the same or another person, and laying it 
on the wound, It was found to require the utmost 
delicacy on the part of the surgeon; and instead of 
covering the whole with one piece, very small bits 
were applied each day, following the progress of 
healing, and replacing those morsels that did not 
adhere, In about twenty-four hours, the graftin 
was accomplished, and the wound was not as usua 
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a contracted scar. Such are some of the efforts of 
hysiology ; the working-out is difficult and tedious, 

but, with skill and patience, the labours of the 

present time may bear future and valuable fruit. 


SNOW-STAYED. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


In his library sat Robert Hilton, engrossed in his 
books. The door opened very gently, and there 
entered a pleasant-looking old lady, enveloped in 
a crimson shawl, 

‘Why, you here, mother!’ he exclaimed, rising 
hastily. ‘I never expected to see you at this hour 
of the morning ; it is hardly ten o’clock yet, and 
the day so bitterly cold, I thought you still in bed.’ 

‘I had letters, Robert,’ she replied, as she took 
the easy-chair he placed for her near the bright 
fire 


‘I am afraid I disturb you, she began ner- 
vously, seeing the table spread with books of an 
abstruse kind. 

‘Don’t think of it’ Though answering thus, he 
was rather discomposed, for his passion was books 
and research of all kinds ; and he pushed the hair 
from his somewhat care-worn forehead, as he pre- 
pared to listen to the purport of his mother’s visit, 
which, he argued, must be something unusual, to 
make an invalid as she was visit him so early. 

Referring to her basket, Mrs Hilton drew thence 
a letter, and said :; ‘From my old friend, Margaret, 
Mrs Cameron ;’ and putting on her spectacles, 
she read aloud. 

‘Never mind the contents,’ he interrupted, after 
she had read the first line, judging this by its 
many predecessors. 

‘But, Robert, I want you to hear ; that is why I 
came,’ she returned timidly. ‘ She says Helen, her 
daughter, you know, is coming, in a few days, to 
stay at Mount Farm, quite near us ; and I thought 
it would look so odd if we don’t ask her to visit us 
also, and—I came to consult you,’ she hesitated. ‘I 
think Margaret will expect it. I know you dislike 
visitors in the house, and have grown a confirmed 
bachelor ;’ she sighed; ‘and I am only a poor 
invalid, not fit for much, so we are well matched, 
and can dispense with visitors. Still—if you 
would not mind for this once,’ she pleaded. 

Robert Hilton saw trouble looming in the dis- 
tance, as he listened to his mother’s hesitating 
request. It was quite true all she had said ; he 
was a confirmed old bachelor, forty years old ; and 
hated the sight of women, rarely looking on the 
face of one but his poor old mother. No wonder 
she felt apologetic and doubtful about the success 
of her request, as she watched the nervous, some- 
what disjointed-looking figure of her tall lean son, 
whose sunken eyes had a troubled expression in 
them while she spoke. 

‘You would never see her but at meal-times,’ 
she continued, ‘and that only for a few days, my 
Gear, if you wouldn’t mind. I would not suggest 
her coming ; only, she is staying so very near, and 
is such a nice girl; so Margaret writes; though it 
is some years now since ‘I saw her. She was 
fifteen then, and must be twenty now. Dear, dear, 
how time flies! So long since I saw her; but 
then, Robert, that is your fault.’ 

‘In what way ?’ 

‘*The only son of his mother, and she was a 


widow.” That is my history for years ; I have only 
lived for you, my dear; and if you didn’t like 
visitors, I was content not to have them, though I 
should like to have seen my old friend Margaret 
and her child occasionally.’ 

‘I know you have tee very kind to my 
infirmities, he replied ; and his heart smote him, 
as he remembered her life of sacrifice, and heard 
her timidly —_ for the small gratification in 
question. Still, the power of habit is strong, and 
it was not without a great effort he determined to 
yield. ‘ Very well ; ask her over, if you like, he 
said with affected carelessness ; ‘ but only for three 
or four days, mind ;’ and he turned with longing 
eyes to the open book which was waiting his 
perusal. 

‘Thank you; it is very good of you,’ she said 
quite gratefully as she rose. ‘I will leave you 
now, and write to Margaret to allow Helen to come 
to us. 

‘Only for a few days, he reminded, already 
regretting his permission; ‘ otherwise, we may have 
her here for weeks, if you don’t specify the time.’ 

‘I think not,’ returned Mrs Hilton with quiet 
dignity. ‘Margaret is a well-bred woman, and 
her child, no doubt, takes after her.’ 

The old lady then rose and Robert Hilton re- 
turned to his studies; and in the society of some 
fossil’remains, which served as the subject of some 
learned paper he was preparing for one of the 
Quarterlies, he forgot the impending calamity, as 
his perverted mind regarded a visitor, and that a 
woman, furthermore a young woman, in his house, 


Several days passed, and one bright frosty day, 
in the early part of January, a party of girls were 
amusing themselves in the drawing-room of the 
Mount Farm. Helen Cameron, with her two old 
friends and school-fellows, Annie and Clara Narcot, 
formed the trio, 

Helen’s best friend could not have called her 
pretty, while her worst would have found it impos- 
sible to call her plain. She was what is termed a 
nice girl, when one is pushed into a corner for a 
definition. She was agreeable, good-tempered, could 
talk pleasantly on most things, had a very fair 
figure, with a bright intelligent face, that refused 
to be catalogued as regular-featured ; with a com- 
plexion frequently tinged with deep rose, inter- 
PS with freckles. Ah, poor Helen! I am afraid 
that last hit may tell against you ; but the portrait- 
painter must be faithful. She had, however, one 

d point : her hair was beautiful, and fell in 
ong wavy masses, like bright spun silk fresh from 
the cocoon, caught on either side by a comb which 
confined it to the back of her head; beyond this 
there was no arranging. Nature did the rest, with 
an admirable eye to effect. 

A servant entered while they were laughing and 
talking together, and handed Helen a note. 

‘From mamma’s old friend, Mrs Hilton,’ she 
said, as she broke the seal and read the contents. 

‘The Hiltons of the Firs; the people one 
hears of, but never sees, remarked Clara Narcot. 

‘Mrs Hilton is an invalid, and her son a monk, 
from all accounts,’ chimed Annie, while Helen was 
perusing her note, who soon exclaimed : 

‘What am I to do, or say? How shall I ever 
get out of it? Mrs Hilton has written to say, 
that mamma has accepted an invitation for me 
to spend a few days with her, as I am in the 
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neighbourhood, and she hopes I’ll fix an early 
day !’ she cried with genuine dismay. 

Her announcement was received with a chorus 
of from the two gi 

‘It is too bad of mamma to accept an invitation 
for me from such people. What was she thinking 
of? She might just as well have asked me to 
spend a few days in a churchyard, as in such a 
house as that!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Clara, with a grimace ; ‘there is not 
much amusement to be got out of that valley of 
dry bones! Mr Hilton is a fossil, my dear: he 
has studied pre-Adamite man—and what do you 
call those ugly things, with hideous long names ?— 
until he has converted himself into an ante- 
diluvian specimen of an implement for digging up 
his own discoveries! Heaven preserve me from 
such awful men! I like flesh and blood, not the 
world’s progress-machines, as I call them. Why 

ple must be for ever rummaging underground 
for old bones and such-like, I can’t imagine !’ 

‘You must go, Helen,’ said Annie ; ‘if it is only 
to keep us alive with your description, when you 
come back.’ 

‘Well, only for a couple of days,’ stipulated 
Helen ruefully, as she sat down to answer the 
invitation. 

‘Of course, only for a couple of days; we 
couldn’t s you for longer,’ said Clara: ‘there 
is the next week, you know. Just say we 
will drive you over to-morrow—Tuesday—and will 
fetch you again on Friday ; that will give you just 
two clear ‘lm which I expect you will find two 
too 

‘The house is worth seeing, I am told,’ broke in 
Annie, ‘It is so old-fashioned, and full of all 
sorts of queer things—remains, and so forth.’ 

‘Have you ever seen Mr Hilton?’ inquired 
Helen. 

‘We sometimes, but rarely, see him riding 
about ; but he hates women, and flees at the sight 
of one.—Doesn’t he, Clara ?’ 

‘ Agreeable for me,’ murmured Helen, as she 
sealed her note, and rang for the servant’ to send 
it to the Firs. ‘I do so wish I were not going; 
but there is no help for it, I suppose. I hope 
there are no ghosts or other miseries in the house 
beside the fossil remains?’ she inquired, shivering. 
‘Tell me, what is he like, this fossil-in-chief, that 
I may know what I have to expect ?’ 

‘Oh, tall, lean, and grizzled about the head ; 
with scared-looking eyes, as if they could only see 
clearly underground,’ said Clara, with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes. 

‘Why, he is a ghost in himself! I shall be 
frightened to meet him,’ exclaimed Helen. 

‘And he never speaks ; even reads at his meals, 
I believe,’ said Annie, with a laugh. 

‘Worse and worse! O girls, what am I to do? 
What an ogre for a woman to be shut up with. 
Does he like music, 1 wonder? But of course not!’ 

‘They say music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast; why not see if it will cause a 
resurrection in the pre-Adamite one?’ hazarded 
one of the girls, 

‘What ! sing to a stone? Impossible! I should 
be too frightened. I must take lots of work, 


that’s all; try and finish this rug for the bazaar. 

Dear, how cold it is!’ and she shivered again. 
‘Yes; is it not ?’ said Annie, drawing nearer to 

the fire, and giving it a vigorous poke, ‘There is 


snow in the air; and snow here is no joke, let me 
tell you. It regularly barricades us ; we are such 
aheight’ 

‘If it fell to-night, the chances are you could not 
go to the Firs to-morrow. There is no driving a 
carriage in these parts until the snow is over,’ 

‘I wish it may come down, then, said Helen. 

‘Don’t wish that, as it would put an end to our 
ball ; so it cuts both ways. You have no idea how 
the snow falls here, several feet deep; and then 
we are shut up sometimes for weeks.’ 

‘And a storm is brewing,’ said Clara. ‘I ho 
it will have the good heart to keep off until the 
ball is over. I don’t know when I felt it so cold!’ 


No snow fell the following day. It was in the 
air, people remarked, who understood the tempera- 
ture. Amid much laughter on the girls’, and mis- 

iving on Helen’s part, she was driven over to the 

irs, and deposited among the fossils, with many 
injunctions to be careful she, herself, was not turned 
into a ‘subject’ for investigation. 

‘So very glad to welcome you, my love,’ said 
old Mrs Hilton, embracing her. ‘It is so very 
kind of you to come and see us;’ and she drew 
her to a seat near the fire, in the grand old draw- 
ing-room, where she kept solitary state each after- 
noon and 

The warm embrace and the fire thawed Helen, 
and she began to feel comfortable. ‘Ifthe son is 
only half as pleasant as his mother,’ she thought, 
‘TI shall not object to the partial interment.’ 

Some conversation followed; blending with 
which, Helen’s thoughts flowed in the following 
under-current : ‘I wonder if he has the look of his 
mother? What a joke if I happen to like him, and 
turn the tables on the girls! I suppose I shan’t 
see him until dinner-time, and then he will be 
reading a book. Tall, lean, grizzled !—that sounds 
horrible !’ 

‘You must excuse my son Robert,’ said Mrs 
Hilton, wishing to prepare her for his peculiarities. 
‘He is eccentric, my dear, very ; not in the least a 
lady’s man. He took to study early in life, and 
now lives among his books; I must not complain, 
for, as an author, he has distinguished himself. 
Still, it disappoints me that he shuts himself up so 
entirely, and has lost all taste for society, for I am 
only a poor invalid, and can’t last for ever; and I 
grow unhappy when I think of him left alone.’ 

Helen then went to her room to prepare for 
dinner, Mrs Hilton’s maid having interrupted 
their chat to shew her the way. Having completed 
her toilet, she came down-stairs with no slight 
amount of trepidation, hoping, yet fearing, to find 
the much-dreaded fossil in the drawing-room. 

Robert Hilton had entered the drawing-room 
shortly after Miss Cameron had quitted it, having 
actually dressed for dinner; a proceeding quite 
disregarded by him on ordinary occasions, for the 
very good reason that he always dined alone, as 
his mother was an invalid and could not bear him 
company. 

Mrs Hilton looked pleased to see her son so 
wonderfully brightened up by the little attention 
to his appearance, at the trouble and waste time 
of which he had been inwardly fuming. 

‘Helen has arrived, she said, as he stood 
chafing his hands, and trying to warm them by 
the fire. 

‘So I heard,’ he answered shortly, looking 
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anything but delighted. ‘ How long is she to stay ? 
This sort of thing is so terribly out of my line ;’ 
and he glanced at his evening dress as he spoke. 

‘She leaves on Friday ; the girls at the Mount 
Farm won’t spare her any longer. She is a very 
dear girl, Robert ; I think you will like her,’ she 
ventured timidly. 

The remark was entirely lost upon him, as he 
never entertained the idea of liking any woman, 
unless it might happen to be the remains of one 
which had been deposited in some spot by the 
avalanche of ages, awaiting his discovery. Such a 
woman he would love tenderly. 

Trembling outside the drawing-room door stood 
Helen, unable to turn the handle and enter, so 
afraid was she of encountering him ; but growing 
desperate at last, she made a plunge, and went in 
with that awkward air which takes hold of one at 
difficult moments of intense self-consciousness. 

Still stooping over the fire, he did not notice 
her until she reached the sofa where his mother 
sat, who had encouraged her timid entrance with 
asmile, and said: ‘ Robert, my dear, this is Helen. 
—Helen, my son, Robert.’ 

This introduction being effected, Helen took a 
seat, while Mr Hilton remained standing, in no way 
bashful, but so very pre-occupied with dead sub- 
jects, as to leave the living to take care of them- 
selves, 

As soon as she dared, Helen raised her eyes and 
glanced at him. ‘Unmistakably tall, lean, and 
grizzled” she thought ; ‘but not quite so bad as I 
expected, Good eyes, if they could be brought to 
look about him, instead of into remoteness. Good 
features, but tumbled hair, all falling about any- 
how, as if no one ever smoothed it, What a pity 
he shuts himself up !’ 

Dinner was announced, and Mrs Hilton said: 
‘Will you let Robert take you into dinner, my 
dear? You must excuse me joining you, but I am 
obliged to live by rule—Now, Robert, take care 
of her’ Thus saying, she strove to draw them 
together, a most thankless task, for Helen hung on 
to the reluctant arm by the tips of her fingers with 
an amount of nervousness which made the well- 
nigh chronic blush on her face turn deep crimson. 

‘They sat down to table in solemn silence. Mr 
Hilton, from the force of habit, turned to find his 
place in the ey volume at his side, and 
then remembered he had a human book sitting 
near it might be worth his while perusing. He 


glanced up, searched for words, and came to a 


dead pause ; for what on earth was there to talk 
about ? Young women were a genus he had never 
studied since university days ; they were a study he 
had shelved with dress clothes, as being ‘terribly 
out of his line,” thinking at the time of the 
truth of St Chrysostom’s definition of women, 
who pronounces them, one and all, to be ‘a 
necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable 
calamity ’—here he paused, for he declined think- 
ing the present ‘calamity’ sitting near at all 
‘desirable ;’ quite the reverse—‘ a domestic peril, a 
deadly fascination, and a painted ill’ Ah, yes; 
i egg was a man of sense and experience, 
evi 

Poor Helen was equally miserable ; sipped her 
soup, to prolong the necessity for keeping uae head 
lowered. 

‘One of us must begin” she thought; ‘this 
silence is overpowering.’ 


At last—‘I think you know my friends, the 
Narcots 

‘Slightly,’ he replied, putting his elbows on the 
table while waiting to be further fed. He was of 
that rare order of men who eat, asking no ques- 
tions, anything put before them. Just the sort of 
man, women, with a view to a comfortable here- 
after in housekeeping, ought to cultivate above all 
others. 

‘They are very nice girls,’ she remarked. 

‘Possibly. I know nothing about girls.’ 

‘You don’t visit much, I think?’ she again 
ventured, 

‘No; I am thankful I find something better to 
do,’ and he pushed the unkempt hair from his fore- 
head, and closed his eyes, as if to clear his brain 
of the disturbing possibility of such a fate, of 
_ the present was a taste not at all to his 

ing. 

The servant placed a dish before him, which 
excused them for again lapsing into happy silence. 
Thus the dinner passed off, save for a few spas- 
modic attempts at conversation like the previous. 
And at the finish, never were two people so glad 
to get rid of each other as Helen Cameron and 
her extraordinary companion. 

Mr Hilton did not appear again that night, 
although he usually kept his te company for 
a portion of every evening, after a silent fashion. 

elen gave him up as hopeless. She had failed 
to win the least courtesy from him; and there 
are few things a woman resents like a tacit 
avowal that she is powerless to attract. The two 
weary days, each worse than the other for dreari- 
ness, came to an end at last. With a light heart, 
she retired to her bed on Thursday night, and 
gladly looked forward to the morrow. ‘I’ll de- 
scribe him to the girls as the most impassible 
monster it was ever my lot to become acquainted 
with” With buoyant alacrity, she rose next morn-> 
ing, unmindful of the cold, which was piercing ; 
slipping her feet into a pair of warm slippers, 
she went to the window to raise the blind. O 
horror! What she had feared from the ‘ feeling’ 
of the cold the night before, was realised. A deep 
mantle of snow covered the ground ! 


THE PRESENT CONVICT SYSTEM. 
THouGH of comparatively recent origin, the penal- 
servitude system, which was substituted for banish- 
ment, has reached a surprising degree of perfection, 
and, what is better, it has proved satisfactory as 
regards the repression of crime. Of what is 
actually effected by the convict prisons, little is 
generally known ; and yet, looking to the objects 
aimed at, the subject is full of interest. It ap- 
pears by a late Report of the Directors of Convict 
Prisons, that these establishments are governed 
on a rigorous but humane course of discipline, 
in the hope of deterring from crime, and reform- 
ing the habits of the unfortunate inmates, The 
principle pursued is a combination of the separ- 
ate with the associated system ; that is to say, the 
prisoners have each a separate cell for sleeping 
and meditation, and only associate together under 
certain regulations for work and exercise. Strict 
management, plain but sufficient food, enforced 
abstinence from stimulants, secular and spiritual 
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teaching, along with proper medical treatment, 
over a series of not fewer than five years, are 
spoken of as working wonders on the generality 
of criminals, Sentences to brief terms of imprison- 
ment are condemned as almost valueless. In 
short, the convict prison is made such a terror to 
evil-doers, as indisposes them to run the risk of 
undergoing a second term of confinement. For 
one reason or other, the number of convicts is in 
the course of annual reduction. In the period of 
five years ending in 1859, the number was 15,212. 
For the same period ending in 1874, it was 8852. 

While in a general way obviously deterrent, the 
system _—— has in one respect been of no 
avail. When everything has been done that human 
ingenuity can suggest, there remains a certain 
class whom it is hopeless to influence. Punish 
them as you like, they oe cast up as criminals. 
The only explanation that can be given of this 
phenomenon is, that there are numbers of indi- 
viduals who may be set down as mentally defi- 
cient. They have not the sense to understand that 
honesty is the best policy. Like wild animals, 
they seem to be incapable of submitting to social 
training. You may punish them by severities, 
and for a time they appear submissive and contrite, 
but let them loose, and back they bound to their 
old habits of insubordination. ‘Speaking pro- 
verbially, they form a class of fools whom even 
experience fails to teach.’ A low state of intelli- 
mg is the most formidable difficulty which the 

w has to encounter. It comes pretty much to 
this, that by neglect or inherent propensities, the 
habitually criminal classes are a species of lunatics, 
on whom nothing, not even the chance of hanging, 
can exert any intimidating influence. 

Subject to this drawback, the convict prisons 
certainly reclaim large numbers of criminals. 
Industrial labour is described as of paramount 
importance. The tread-mill, on which magistrates 
at one time relied, is dismissed as nonsensical. 
Useful occupation at trades, by putting prisoners 
in the way of procuring honest employment on 
their discharge, is found to be much more advan- 
tageous in its results. The convict prisons, there- 
fore, enter into the field of general competition, 
much of the work performed, however, being to 
meet the demands of government departments. 
For example, the metropolitan police are now 


goes, we can see no evidence of the truth of the 
y Visitor’s averment. We observe, however, 
that instances of feigned madness occasionally 
occur in the various convict prisons, 

At Dartmoor and Portland, large works of a 
public nature have been and continue to be 
executed by able-bodied male convicts, Portland, 
situated on the south coast of England, is perhaps 
entitled to be called the greatest of the convict 
prisons. According to last Report, it had 1584 
prisoners, who were engaged on very extensive 
works, such as excavating, hewing granite, building, 
and so on—quite a hive of industry. The value 
of the labour executed during the previous year is 
estimated at L.53,024, 16s. 7d., giving an average 
of nearly half-a-crown per day for each convict. 
In 1873, the total earnings at the convict prisons 
of England, nine in number, amounted to about 
L,250,000, which went a great way towards lower- 
ing the general expenses. So excellent is the man- 
agement of Portland prison, that escape is hopeless, 
During the year, there were ten attempts to get away, 
which proved unsuccessful. The chaplain’s Report 
on the moral and religious condition of the pris- 
oners in this gigantic place of detention, abounds 
in interesting details. Amidst the industrial train- 
ing, there is a judicious system of school-teaching,’ 
and the perusal of books of instruction, which are 
eagerly sought after. We are informed that some 
of the convicts seek for French, German, and 
Latin books, with a view, no doubt, ‘to revive 
knowledge, which, through years of riotous living, 
fell into oblivion’ A very melancholy revelation 
this of possibly a brilliant career blighted by intem- 
perance and crime! Altogether, the Report on 
Convict Prisons gives a satisfactory account of the 
modern method of reform by penal servitude. It 
is clearly an immense advance on the old system 
of transportation. 


RESURGAM. 


Tue bones of winter whiten on the hills, 

A warm south breeze the pink-tipped coppice fills, 
The trout leaps shyly ’neath the bank, and—hark ! 
Melodious, as‘of old, trills yonder lark. 

Pert rooks responsive caw ; while round their dams 
On slopy hill, for gladness race the lambs. 

A gentle shower drops down from heaven's deep blue, 
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A softer murmur steals the hazels through, 0! 
The first pale primrose glimmers *neath the thorn, al 
en employed to make a portion of clothing From half-hid violets faintly scents are borne ; E 
for the police, ‘the workmanship being found Th’ uncurling fern frost’s last strong fetter breaks, 8 
better than that of the contract clothing. Certain| From her long sleep the bright-eyed Spring awakes. h 
clothing is also performed for the Admiralty— A 
namely, the manufacture of 16,000 hammocks} ‘he Publishers of CHAMBERS’s JOURNAL beg to direct tl 
and 3700 ballast baskets, to be delivered at the | the attention of ConrrisuTors to the following notice : d 
various dockyards in England” Something more | 1st, All communications should be addressed to the 2 
artistic has been successfully attempted. The| ‘Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ tl 
female convicts have manufactured a’ flooring of | 24, To insure the return of papers that may prove 
mosaic to surround the tombs of Nelson and —_—, postage-stamps should in every caso accom- . 
Wellington in the crypt of St Paul’s. We learn| PY fi 


with pleasure, that out of two hundred and thirty- 
three females discharged from Woking prison, 
thirty have become accomplished in laying mosaic 
tiles. Recently, in a letter to the Times, a ‘ Lady 
Visitor’ alleged that the system of imprisonment 
to which female convicts were subjected had a 
tendency to drive them mad. This has since been 
authoritatively denied, and, as far as the Report 
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